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Reflecting a continuing demand for the nation’s 
' products despite the end of the war, Brazil’s exports , . . 
; | = rio : _ Eurico de Souza Gomes, former Vice President of 
| for 1945 reached a record-breaking total of Cr$12,197,- 5 ss : 
= iain saat ie . . ay Pe the Central do Brasil Railroad, has assumed his new 
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/ leased by the Brazilian Government. This represents uties as Director of the Brazilian Government Irade 
an increase of Cr$1,471,001,000 or $73,550,050. Bureau, in New York City, and Commercial Attaché 
Export volume also showed an increase of 355,816 of the Brazilian Embassy in Washington. 
tons, rising from 2.671.405 tons in 1944 to $3,027,221 Mr. Gomes replaces Dr. Alfredo Pessoa, who had 
— OAS . . 
tons in 1945. a resigned the same duties. 
Nearly 50 percent by value of all Brazil’s exports 
went to the United States, which bought Cr$6,019,880,- 
000 or $300,994,000. The United States also bought 
about 46 percent of the total volume of exports. Principal Exports 
Brazil’s second largest customer was Great Britain, Brazil’s 15 leading exports during 1945 were coffee 
which bought about 12.2 percent by value and 21.8 beans, cotton textiles, raw cotton, pine wood, rubber, 
percent by volume of total exports. Argentina, the hides and skins, carnaiba wax, tobacco, cocoa beans, 
largest buyer of Brazilian goods in South America, ac- rice, castor beans, preserved beef, menthol, non-indus- 
' counted for about 12 percent by value and 15.2 per- trial diamonds and matte. 
cent by volume. The following table expresses these products in terms 
| of tonnage and value: 
Types of Exports 
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Food products, the largest single group, amounted to than 1944 
‘ = ~ ~ 2 > 4 » (re ’ 
Cr85,434,104,000 or $271,705,200, wth coffee, preserved I ne Amount Value Cr§ (Cr8) 
. . . ° Coffee beans 14,172,003 sacks 4,260,340,000 -+380,997,000 
vs « ve > ‘ y aw P ‘rials « re. z 2 ssteag 
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second, with Cr$4,540.747,000 or $227,037,350, and Raw cotton 164.456 “ 1.049.058.000 +881.117.000 
manufactured products third, with Cr$2,221,323,000 or Pine wood 258,428“ 363,209,000 = — 18,210,000 
8111.066.150 Rubber 18,887“ 345,914,000 — 19,915,000 
—— Hides and skins 16,369“ 302,399,000 + 1,501,000 
It is interesting to note that the last group, manu- Carnatiba wax 9,432“ 270,437,000 27,785,000 
factured products, showed an increase of more than arena pre prey rent 4 Yong 
‘ Qe ~ i 7 aie —. - ocoa yeans Ov, 229, Loo, —_> Jaye : 
Cr$823,000 ($41,150) over 1944, reflecting Brazil’s Rice 86.538“ 202.661.000 — 198539 
industrial growth. Castor beans 150,447“ 199,624,000  -+ 11,902,000 
Preserved beef 21,478 “ 140,297,000 — 35,174,000 
— CONTENTS——_, Menthol 476“ 138,559,000 — 30,659,000 
Diamonds (not 
Brazin’s 1945 Exports Break Recorp l industrial ) 18,382 grams 124,379,000 — $4,287,000 
, > 2 ; 987 L. ens 
Wiranpinuna Horer Opens Spa 2 Matte 10,589 tons 1D 1,287 500 24,982,000 
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Preserved beef totalled 21,478 tons in 1945, as com- 
pared with 25,805 tons in 1944, with a corresponding 
drop in value of Cr8$35,.174.000 or $1,758,700. Other 
preserved meats also declined somewhat. 

Exports of rice showed a decline of 68,259 tons in 
volume, or Cr$128,539,000  ($6,.426.950) in’ value. 
Sugar exports registered a decline of 43,508 tons or 
Cr860,605,000, ($3,080,250). while bean exports also 
were smaller in volume and value. 

Matte, known popularly as Brazilian tea, showed a 
total export value of Cr8111,287,000, or $5,564,350, a 
considerable gain over the previous year. 


Increase in Textile Exports 

The rapid growth of Brazil’s textile industry is re- 
. flected in exports of cotton textiles, which showed an 
increase of Cr$350,569.000 ($17,528,450). rising from 
Cr$1,046,193,000 ($52,309,650). in 1944 to Cr81.396.. 
762,000 (869,838,100), in 1945. Shipments of cotton 
blankets, socks, bags and other cotton manufactures. 
were much larger in 1945 than during 1944. the total 
value of such items showing an increase of over Cr$39.- 
500,000, or $1,975,000. 

Cotton varn exports registered an increase in value 
of Cr814,499,000 ($724,950), jumping from Cr$125.- 
358.000 or $6,167,900 in 1944 to Cr8$137.857.000 or 
$6,892,850 in 1945. 

Exports of raw cotton increased 56,816 tons, or Cr& 
381, 117,000 ($19,055,850) , rising from Cr$667,941,000 
($33,397,050), in 1944 to Cr$1,049,058,000 (%52,452.- 
900), in 1945. Shipments of cotton linters more than 
tripled in volume, and value, rising from Cr$30.076.000 
($1,503,800), in 1944 to Cr896.195,000 ($4,809,750) . 
in 1945. 

Exports of silk yarn approximately tripled, showing 
a net gain of Cr$47,797,000 ($2,389,850) over the pre- 
vious year’s total of Cr$34,952.000 or $1,747,600. 
Rayon yarn, a relatively new manufacture, jumped 
from Cr$614,000 ($30,700) in 1944 to Cr%920,000 
($46,000) in 1945. 


Vegetable Oils and Waxes 


Babassti nuts registered the most sensational rise in 
the oil-bearing nut field, jumping from Cr$15.863,000 
or $793,150 to Cr$89,777.000 or $4.488,850. 

Cottonseed oil exports almost tripled in value as 
compared with the previous year, showing a gain of 
Cr$57 372,000 or $2,868,600. Castor oil exports declined 
slightly as compared with 1944, but castor bean ship- 
ments were valued at Cr$199,624,000 or $9.981,200, a 
net gain of Cr$11,902,000 ($595,100) . 

Though exports of carnatba wax amounted to Cr& 
270.437,000 or $13,521,850, this represented a decline 
of Cr$27.785.000 or $1,389,250. Oiticica oil, extensively 


used in aviation and other industries, more than 


doubled in value as compared with last year, rising 
from Cr$40,571,000 or $2,028,550, to Cr$87.834,000 or 
$4.391,700. 

Shipments of menthol showed an increase in volume 
of 180 tons, though the total value was smaller than 
during 1944. 


Other Products 

Tobacco exports during 1945 showed a gain of Crs 
100,602,000 or $5,080,100 over the previous vear’s 
total of Cr$154,599,000 or $7,729,950. Shipments of 
rubber and rubber products, though still substantial, 
declined slightly. 

Exports of pine wood, Brazil's fourth largest export, 
amounted to Cr$363,209,000 or $18,160,450. 

Manufactures of rubber (tires and inner tubes) 
totalled Cr$108,039.000 or $5,401,950, a decline as com- 
pared with the previous vear. 

Hides and skins, also one of Brazil's principal ex- 


- 


ports, showed an increase of Cr$1,501,000 or $75,050. 

Brazil nuts, shelled and unshelled, registered a gain 
of Cr$27,682,000 or $1,384,100 over the 1944 exports 
of Cr85,142,000 ($257,100) while matte. generally 
known as Brazilian tea, increased by Cr&24.982.000 
($1.249,100) over the previous vear’s total of Crss6.- 
305,000 ($4,315,250) . 

In the field of mineral products, manganese ore ex- 
ports showed the most pronounced gain. Such exports 
rose from Cr$35,298,000 ($1,764,900) in 1944 to Crs 
60,036,000 ($3,001,800) roughly doubling in value. 
Exports of bauxite, the source of aluminum, showed 
a gain of Cr$1,053,000 ($52,650) and iron ore exports 
Cr$8,148.000 ($407,400). Other minerals, such as mica. 
wolfram, rutile, zirconium, quartz and industrial and 
non-industrial diamonds declined in export value. 

Pig iron exports nearly tripled, rising from Cr$6,554.- 
000 ($327,700) to Cr$24,986,000 ($1,249,300) and iron 
bars, sheets and plates registered a similar jump, show- 
ing a net gain of Cr$11,046,000 or $552,300. 

Manufactures of iron and steel more than tripled, 
making a gain of Cr$27,419,000 ($1,370,950) as com- 
pared with last year. Moderate increases took place in 
exports of domestic china and glassware. 


Principal Exporting States 

The Southern States of Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa 
Catarina, Rio Grande do Sul, and the Territory of Igu- 
acu, as a group accounted for about 56.6 percent of 
Brazil's total exports by volume and about 58.6 by 
value. 

Sao Paulo alone accounted for about 40 percent by 
volume or 50.5 percent by value of the country’s entire 
exports. 

Next in importance was the Federal District, with 
about 23.3 by volume and 23.2 by value; and the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, with 8.2 by volume and 5 per- 
cent by value. 





Quitandinha Hotel Opens Spa 

Thermal and radioactive springs were formally 
opened for the use of the patrons of Quitandinha Hotel. 
in Petropolis (State of Rio de Janeiro) in a recent 
ceremony. 

The springs provide an additional attraction for 
tourists who stay at the new hotel, often called the 
most luxurious of its kind in South America. 
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TONKA BEANS FOR AMERICAN 


Few Americans realize that they owe the pleasant 
fragrance of their cigarettes, the delicate scent of their 
toilet soap, or the piquant taste of after-dinner liqueurs 
to a relatively unknown Brazilian product—the tonka 
bean. 

This bean, known in Brazil as cumari, is the source 
of an ingredient known as coumarine, or coumarin, 
extensively used in the preparation of tobacco, snuff, 
cosmetics, perfumes and foodstuffs. 

The tonka bean is the fruit of a tropical tree scienti- 
fically termed Dipteryx odorata, which flourishes in the 
states of Amazonas, Para, and Mato Grosso. It is not 
unusual for this tree to reach a height of 100 feet. 

The fruit is a pod about two inches long, smallet 
than the mango of tropical America and about the size 
of a plum in the United States. As this pod matures it 
turns vellow and finally a mahogany color. 

The pod itself contains a single shiny black seed. 
not unlike a peach stone, which is pleasantly fragrant. 
and surrounded by a fibrous pulp. The pods fall to the 
ground when ripe, and must be gathered without loss 
of time before the seeds sprout. Production is about 20 
to 25 pounds per year for each tree. 

Chemical analysis of the oil from the tonka bean 
shows the following: 


Saponification index 189 degrees 


Refraction index (at 40 degrees) 1.4726 
Fodine index 66.2 
Koettstorfer index 190.4 
Huebl index 66.4 


The tonka bean pods are harvested in January, Feb- 
ruary and March. After the pods have been collected. 
the workers remove the hard outer shell by hand, using 
hammers or similar tools. The beans are then spread 
out to dry for two or three days, preferably on large 
stony areas. After being thoroughly dried, the beans 
are bagged and shipped, usually by flatbottomed boats 
or canoes, to buyers in nearby towns. 

The tonka beans are now soaked in barrels of 
cachaca, or native rum, for at least 12 hours, and often 
several days. The rum is then drained off, and the 
beans allowed to stand for awhile before they are 
again spread out in the sun to dry. This process coats 
them with a white crystalline deposit of coumarine, its 
most important ingredient. They are now ready for 
export. 

The most important use of the tonka bean in the 
United States is in the preparation of popular-brand 
cigarettes. For this purpose the beans, on arrival from 
Brazil, are ground up into picces and again given an- 
other rum treatment. this time for about three months. 
The resulting fluid, rich in coumarine and highly aro- 
matic, is drained off and sprayed over the tobacco. giv- 
ing this product of its distinctive fragrance. 

This coumarine extract is also used in many kinds 
of food flavoring. such as cakes, candies, preserves and 
liqueurs. In some cases, it is used as a substitute for 
vanilla. which it closely resembles in taste. Its next 
most important use is in the manufacture of soaps and 
perfumery of many kinds. Recently, the coumarine 


INDUSTRY 


extract has been found to be an excellent fixing agent 
in the manufacture of coloring materials. 

From a medical standpoint, the tonka bean kernel 
is said to have many valuable properties, especially 
for the treatment of general weakness and nausea. 

For more than a decade the United States has been 
Brazil's principal market for tonka beans. with Great 
Britain and formerly Germany and Holland next in 
importance. For example, in 1939 the United States 
bought 51 tons; next year, 87 tons; and in 1941, 21 tons. 
Great Britain, which in 1939 bought 23 tons; purchased 
less the following year, and finally ceased altogether on 
account of wartime transportation difficulties. 

The value of Brazilian tonka bean exports to the 
United States, which in 1941 amounted to about 
$49,000, maintained this average during the war. Ex- 
ports to the United States in 1945 were aproximately 
$45.000. 

Future of Tonka Bean Trade 

One of the biggest obstacles to the sale of tonka 
beans is the extreme variability of the vield, a factor 
which naturally causes foreign manufacturers to seek 
substitutes, even if they are more expensive than the 
natural product. 

Though a regular supply of tonka beans is the first 
requirement for succesful trade, more careful curing in 
Brazil would also increase the value of the product. 
according to Machado & Son, of New York City, said 
to be the largest American importers of this product 
from Brazil and Latin America. This company says 
that the beans should always be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly, in order to permit them to crystallize before 
packing in airtight barrels or wine casks. 

Other factors which would increase the export value 
include full processing in Brazil, rather than leaving 
this step to foreign markets, as is now done. Mechani- 
zation of the cracking process by up-to-date means 
would also speed up and possibly reduce the cost of the 
operation, so that the beans could be offered to foreign 
markets at a more reasonable cost. 

Now that Brazil is contemplating opening up her 
hinterland where the tonka bean grows, the develop- 
ment of this as well as other agricultural products 
should receive a new impetus. This development will 
be aided by the settlement of such regions by immi- 
grants, the investment of foreign capital in Brazil’s 
rural industries, and the improvement of local trans- 
portation, all factors which will exploit the full po- 
tentialities of this area of Brazil for both the domestic 
and foreign market. 

Brazilian agriculture as well as Brazilian industry 
now offer an attractive field for small business, and 
many of the products of the nation’s flora, of which the 
tonka bean is just one, await full commercial ex- 
pansion. 

(This article is one ina series of opportunities for small 


capital in Brazil, which will appear in this bulletin 
from time to time.) 
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BRAZIL AS A MARKET FOR BOOKS 


American Works Are More Popular Than Ever With Brazilian Readers 


Now the largest purchaser of American books in 
South America, Brazil offers the American publisher 
a steadily expanding market which has increased 
rather than diminished with the termination of the 
war. 

Though Brazilians have long recognized the valu 
of the technical literature of the United States, thev 
did not begin to buy on a large scale until their coun- 
try was cut off by the war from traditional book 
sources in Europe. Then, American works on engineer- 
ing, chemistry, medicine, and other scientific subjects. 
became highly popular. 

Contributing greatly to this demand for American 
books was, and still is, Brazil’s industrial revolution. 
the nation’s rapid transformation from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy. Technical books are now in 
demand by Brazilian engineers and factory experts. 
as well as by thousands of voung men and women who 
are taking trade school training encouraged by the 
government in order to fill an urgent need for skilled 
workers of many kinds. 

The presence of numerous American engineers on 
big Brazilian industrial projects has done much to 
focus attention on American methods, and to stimu- 
late the demand for the type of information found in 
engineering and scientific texts published in the United 
States. 

No small factor in this rising tide of interest in 
American books is the large number of Brazilian 
alumni of American schools and universities, which in- 
cludes students specializing not only in engineering. 
medicine and dentistry, but also in law and economics. 
Each of these students, on his return to Brazil, becomes 
a potential ambassador and promoter of American 
works. 

Enrollment of more and more students in Brazil's 
own engineering colleges is also growing by leaps and 
bounds, with an extraordinary emphasis on modern 
processes which are best presented in American texts. 

Still another influence is the popularity of the Eng- 
lish language, which is compulsory in Brazilian high 
schools. More persons than ever before in Brazil's his- 
tory study English, while the newspapers, radio and 
motion pictures dramatize the usefulness of this tongue 
in the modern world, and its value as a key that will 
unlock new doors to scientific research and investiga- 
tion. 

Efforts of U. S. State Department 

The friendly relations which now exist between 
American and Brazilian publishers (as well as other 
Latin American publishers) are due, to a great extent. 
to the farseeing attitude of the U.S. State Department 
and Office of Inter-American Affairs, which, during the 
war, were quick to note that books are vital instru- 
ments in the Good Neighbor policy. 


Realizing that a market for American books had 
sprung up with the suspension of the European mar- 


ket. officials of the U. S. State Department acted 
quickly. Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles in 
1939 sent for leading American publishers and sounded 
them out about the idea of distributing more American 
books in Latin America. He secured their agreement 
to send collections of 3,000 specially selected books to 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, so that an exhibition 
could be arranged in the capital of each of these 
nations in cooperation with local authorities. 

Thus began the exhibitions of American books, 
which have since proved so popular in Brazil and other 
Latin American countries. Brazil's first American book 
exhibition was held in the Biblioteca Nacional (Na- 
tional Library), on the Avenida Rio Branco, and was 
inaugurated by the American Ambassador and _ at- 
tended by Brazil's Minister of Foreign Affairs. This 
event proved so popular that it lasted 60 instead of 
the originally scheduled 30 days. 

Since that time, exhibitions of American books have 
been held in Sao Paulo for such large publishers as 
Prentice-Hall, Macmillan, MeGraw Hill and John 
Wiley. Rio de Janeiro’s exhibition, of November 5. 
1945, was a very large one, and represented about 
$50,000 worth of technical book orders. More than 
5,000 separate titles were shown, from 43 American 
publishers, ranging from technical books. medical and 
business works to reference volumes and texts on the 
fine arts. ' 

The largest chain of bookstores in Brazil, Companhia 
Editora Nacional of Sao Paulo now plans a similar 
exhibition in that city, to be followed by other shows 
in Bahia, Recife and possibly other towns. 


Types of Books Preferred 

More than one million dollars worth of American 
books were sold to Brazil in 1944, according to a com- 
bined publishers’ report, which indicates that the 
actual volume was probably much larger. 

Approximately 50 percent of these books were of a 
technical and scientific nature, with engineering works 
predominating. The popularity, in particular, of Amer- 
ican medical books was primarily due to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining French and Italian texts, but the 
demand for the American works of this type has not 
diminished since the end of the war. 

Juvenile books, which prior to the war amounted to 
an insignificant number, have increased in volume, as 
have works on sociology, anthropology, history and 
economics. 

Brazilians are eager readers of American literature. 
and particularly such modern writers as Sinclair Lewis. 
Upton Sinclair, John Steinbeck, Ernest Hemingway. 
to cite a few examples. American social interpretations 
have great significance to Brazilians, as mirrors of an 
advanced society and a break with the fetters of the 
past. 

The great popularity of such American books as 
Gone With the Wind, The Grapes of Wrath, and other 
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novels, suggests that there is a great opportunity for 
the publisher who employs capable translators and 
issues such works in inexpensive form. 

Principal Book Buyers 

Though book buying in the past was restricted to 
the educated classes, there is a definite tendency now 
for all classes to buy. This is particularly true of the 
working class, which has received increased recognition 
and cooperation by the educational authorities in re- 
cent vears. 

Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the first and second 
cities of Brazil in point of population, are the two 
largest purchasers of American books. The big book- 
sellers are located in these cities, and do most of their 
business there. 

However, it should be noted that during recent 
months the booksellers in these urban areas have been 
extending their promotion to other sections of Brazil. 
As a result Belém, in the State of Para. Curitiba, in 
Parana, Recife. in Pernambuco, and Porto Alegre, in 
Rio Grande do Sul, have all been developing fast as 
bookselling centers. This expansion is due primarily 
to the intensive advertising campaigns which the 
dealers in the bigger cities have carried on. thus open- 
ing up Brazil's literary frontiers. They follow the policy 
of building up the smaller Uealers and extending sales 
to outlying distrists in the interior. 

Brazilian booksellers have shown an unusual flair for 
drumming up their book shows, including advance 
publicity in the form of newspaper advertising, radio 
talks, billboard displays, and mailing of circulars and 
catalogs. As a result, many of the titles to be exhibited 
are actually sold out before the show opens. 

If American books are to attain the widespread 
popularity they deserve among the mass of Brazilian 
people, however, local dealers should not boost prices 
to absurd proportions but endeavor to offer them at 
figures reasonably near the original value in the United 
States. 

American Export Representatives 

More than 100 large American publishers export their 
books to Latin America, as well as to other countries 
of the world through Henry M. Snyder & Company, of 
New York City. This company, which acts as export 
representative for the publishers, sends out, via air- 
mail, descriptions of the latest American works, gen- 
erally prior to publication, thus giving the foreign 
dealer a chance to offer the latest titles of his 
customers. 

Henry Snyder started his business in Latin America 
in 1938 by personal calls on the principal book dealers 
in each country. The Snyder organization now travels 
the South American area on an annual basis. Prices are 
determined by the publishers and are generally fixed 
on the basis of domestic sales conditions. Though this 
organization assumes no final responsibility for collec- 
tions or credits, credit periods vary from 60 to 120 
days. Mr. Snyder states that during his six years of 
supplying the Latin American market he has found 
Brazilian as well as other national dealers fully as re- 
liable as booksellers in the United States. 


Mr. Snyder allows booksellers in Brazil and else- 
where in Latin America a discount ranging from 25 to 
40 percent, the discount for technical, medical and 
other textbooks being about 25 percent. Reprints, how- 
ever, carry a discount of 40 percent, though with some 
publishers this allowance is slightly less. 

Brazilian books account for about 25 percent of Mr. 
Snyder's business, or about 50 percent more than any 
other Latin American country. 

Although the centralizing of book exports to South 
America may have proved practical up this time, the 
prevailing opinion is that the expansion of the market 
will be fostered by direct representation of American 
companies in Brazil. In view of the fact that several 
large American publishers have branches in foreign 
countries, it is to be expected that eventually they will 
do the same in regard to Brazil. It has been suggested 
that they start with representatives and later establish 
branches or make arrangements with Brazilian pub- 
lishing houses for the publication of their books, pre- 
ferably in Portuguese. Macmillian has opened the way 
by appointing Agir Editora. of Rio de Janeiro, as its 
sole representative in Brazil. A wholesome develop- 
ment of such a policy is already evident in the fact that 
Macmillian books are sold by Agir at Cr$20 to the 
dollar, as advertised throughout the country. 


Future of Book Trade in Brazil 

Though book publishers agree that the market for 
American books and, in fact, all books in English, is 
now greater than ever in Brazil, competition from more 
inexpensive European books has already begun. Hence 
there is an urgent need to make American books avail- 
able to Brazil, as well as the rest of Latin America, at 
prices suited to a relatively depreciated currency 
which buys correspondingly less than the American 
dollar. 

Pocket books, which retail for 25 cents in the United 
States, are sold for anywhere from 30 to 60 cents 
throughout Latin America, while editions of the Mod- 
ern Library sell for the equivalent of $1.20 to $1.40. 
showing that American publishers do not find it im- 
possible to bring out moderately priced editions. In 
fact, a report by a group of well-known American pub- 
lishers, who recently toured Brazil and looked closely 
into this price situation, expresses the view that a 
tremendous market exists there and elsewhere in Latin 
America for books that will sell at the equivalent of 
15 to 25 cents. Their consensus of opinion is that at 
such a price it would be possible to sell from 20,000 to 
30,000 copies of good titles printed in Portuguese or 
Spanish. Even cheaper editions, designed to sell at 
about half this price, would sell about three times as 
well. 

United States publishers who wish to market their 
works successfully in Brazil should realize that their 
retail prices must be adapted to suit the economy of 
the country. Then and then only will he be able to 
develop the tremendous potential field which awaits 
him in the millions of Brazilian people who day by day 
are being transformed into a vast reading public: 
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 - ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


a PAULISTA R.R. REPORT FOR 1945 

The Sao Paulo Railway (Cia. Paulista de Estradas 
de Ferro) carried almost as much freight during 1945 
as during 1944, and over a million more passengers, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report, despite serious 
wartime shortages of rolling stock and other railway 
equipment. 

The following table shows the volume of freight and 
passengers since 1941: 

Freight in 


ore T on-kilometers 
1941 753.005.608 
1942 788.662.5038 
bere 1943 862.737 266 
1944 884.080,750 
1945 868,.134.464 


Passengers 
Carried 


1941 6.092.876 

1942 6.190.975 

1948 8.087.497 

1944 9.562.262 

1945 10.236 .367 
= * * 


Buy U. S. Surplus Material 

President Dutra recently signed legislation author 
izing the purchase of $1,150,000 worth of surplus Amer- 
ican war material located in Rio de Janeiro, as well as 
in bases in Recife, Natal, Bélem, and Bahia. This 
material, which represents about 10 percent of total 
American supplies, will be delivered to the Brazilian 
Government following an inventory now under way. 

The Brazilian Government is arranging for an im- 
mediate payment of Cr$11,689,920. or about one half 
of the total cost, the remainder to be paid after the 
inventory is completed. 

The equipment which Brazil acquires under this 
arrangement consists of tractors, bulldozers, industria] 
equipment and supplies, much of which was being used 
under the direction of the Brazilian-American Board of 
Strategic Minerals during the war. Much valuable 
medical equipment is also included. 


* * * 


Cement Duty Exemption Is Extended 


Exemption of import duties on cement has been 
extended to June 30, 1946, according to Decree-Law 
Number 9,109, of April 1, 1946. 

The exemption period was to have ended on March 
31, 1946. 


* x & 


Livestock Exports Suspended 


Exports of livestock and by-products for food pur- 
poses have been suspended until further notice by 
Decree-Law No. 9,116 of April 1, 1946. 

This measure was taken after the Minister of Agri- 
culture reported to President Dutra certain deficiences 
in the nation’s meat supply. 





Require Consignee's Name to Be Clear 

Goods entering Rio de Janeiro which do not bear 
on the invoice, clearly and exactly, the name and ad- 
dress of the consignee, are subject to confiscation and 
selling at public auction, according to recent legislation 
approved by the Mayor of Rio de Janeiro. 


* . * 


Becomes Agent for Southern Cross Line 


Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., has announced its 
appointment as general agents for the Southern Cross 
Line, under which name Norwegian motorships owned 
by A-S J. Ludwig Mowinckels Rederi and by Westfal 
Larsen & Co. A-S, both of Bergen, Norway, will con- 
tinue in the trade between United States Atlantic ports 
and the east coast of South America. 

The Southern Cross Line will maintain a service of 
not less than one sailing monthly from New York and 
other United States Atlantic ports to Rio de Janeiro. 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires and will observe 
conference rates. Entrance of the line into membership 
in the South American conference has been completed. 


* * * 


Panair do Brazil Begins 
Paris - London Service 

Pan American World Airways System has an- 
nounced the beginning of a weekly service by its affili- 
ate Panair do Brasil from Rio de Janeiro to Paris and 
London. The route will be flown by Constellation-type 
Clippers. 

Flights will leave Rio de Janeiro on Mondays at 
9 A.M., ariving in London Wednesdays at 12:40 P.M. 
after stops at Recife, Dakar, Lisbon and Paris. The 
entire flight will take 48 hours and 40 minutes. The 
return trips to Rio de Janeiro will leave London on 
Wednesdays at 2 P.M., making the same stops and 
ariving at Rio 7 A.M. Fridays. 

The service was inaugurated under a special permit 
from the D.A.C., the Brazilian Civilian Aeronautics 
Bureau. 


“ x“ 


Author Sees Opportunity in Brazil 


Brazil is one of the most promising markets for 
American investment and manufactured products, ac- 
cording to Ralph Hancock, in his book “Opportunities 
in Latin America,” just published by Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 

Reviewing the more important industrial develop- 
ments of present-day Brazil, Mr. Hancock cites the 
100-million dollar Volta Redonda Steel Mill; recent 
completion of the largest pulp and newsprint mill in 
South America; the growth of the nation’s vegetable 
oil extractive industries; and expansion of textile 
plants. The successful continuation of these industries, 
the author points out, will require more and more 
American machinery and products. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 


. —_————__ who desire to export or import the products listed below. We suggest that the parties interested write — 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 
Export to the United States: 


Rice; Raw Cotton—Deusdedit Assis Mello, Rua 
Serapiado Aguiar 18, Propria, Sergipe, Brazil. 
Also wishes to import from this country: Tex- 


tiles. Cable address: DEUSMELLO 


Semi-Precious Stones: Aquamarines, Amethysts, 
Garnets, Tourmalines, Topazes and Rubilites— 
Lapidagao Amsterdam Ltda., Avenida Alfonso 
Pena 333, Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 
(Miner and cutter.) Cable address: MASTER- 
DAM 


Rock Crystal and Mica; Animal Hair; Silk Yarn; 
Ramie and Piassava Fibers; Raw and Tanned 
Leather; Carnadba and Ouricuri Waxes; Semi- 
Precious Stones; Biologica!s; Rubber V-Belts; 
Shelled and Unshelled Brazil Nuts; Cocoa: 
Sorva; Castor Beans; Beeswax; Ba!lata; Essential 
Oils; Caro&, Malva, Sisal and Tucum Fibers; 
Kapok; Ipecac Roots—Soc. de Representacdes 
Gerais Stanisci Ltda., Rua Bardo de Itapeti- 
ninga 273, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. This firm also 
wishes to import from the United States: Home 
Appliances, Electrical and Otherwise; New or 
Rebuilt Domestic Refrigerators; Manual Tools; 
Automobile Parts. (References: American For- 
eign Credit Underwriters Corp., and J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, both in New 
York City.) Cable address: RAOSWAL 


Best-Quality Sisal Fiber, Types 3 and 5, 25 Tons 
for Immediate Shipment, at the Price of US 
$0.5! per Kilogram FOB Santos—Oscar Band- 
ler, Caixa Postal 3193, S80 Paulo, Brazi!. (Refer- 
ence: James Hunter Machine Company, North 


Adams, Mass.) Cable address: BANDLER 


Ladies’ Hosiery; Silk, Wool and Cotton Textiles. 
Rubber Articles—Oversi Importadora e Expor- 
tadora Ltda., Rua Alcindo Guanabara 17/21, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Also interested in import- 
ing from the U. S.: Printing Machines; Tools and 
Instruments Used in the Printing Industry; 
Photo-Offset Machines; Lead for Stereotyping; 
Zinc Plates for Printing; Celluloid Sheets; 
Graphite in Powder Form; Cameras and Opti- 
cal Instruments; Machines and Tools for Me- 
chanical Workshops; Wood-Carving Machin- 
ery. (References: The National City Bank of 
New York; Bank of London & South America 
Ltd.) 


Beeswax— Walter Schmidt S. A., Caixa Postal 63 
Blumenau, Santa Catarina, Brazil. (Exporters 
with 20 years experience.) Cable Address: 
COMETA 


Rice; Corn; Manioc Flour; Raw Cotton; Wild 
Hides and Skins; Vegetable Oils and Jabor- 
andi Leaves—Paulo Carneiro da Cunha, Rua 
Coelho Rodrigues 1217, Teresina, Piauf, Brazil. 
This firm also wishes to import from the United 
States: Truck Bodies; Automobiles; Refrigera- 
tors and Radios; Bicycles; Motors for Industry 


and for Boats; Hardware; Electrical Equipment 
in General; Clocks. (Reference: Their repre- 
sentatives in New York, the Corn Davis & Com- 


pany) Cable Address: CARNEIRO 


Corn, Beans, Lentils, Manioc Flour and Starch, 
Vegetable Fibers, Castor Seeds, Wines, 
Canned Fish, Tobacco, Timber, Lard and Fats— 
All on a Commission Basis—Casa Comisséria e 
Distribuidora Ltda., P. O. Box 4213, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Also interested in acting as 
agent, on a commission basis, for U. S. manu- 
facturers and exporters of: Flour, Beverages, 
Spices, Paper, Lubricants, Cement, Barbed 
Wire, Galvanized Plates, Chemical Products, 
Pitch and Caustic Soda. (Reference: Bank of 
London & South America Ltd.) Cable Address: 
ATIVIDADE 


Rock Crystal, 10,000 Kilograms in Stock, Irregular 
—Joseph Boyance, Rua Bardo Iquatemi 68, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. (Miner) Also interested in 
acting as agent for U. S. manufacturers. 


Rice—Reinaldo Roesch & Cia. Ltda., Rua Mare- 
chal Deodoro 177, Cachoeira do Sul, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. Also interested in repre- 
senting U. S. manufacturers and exporters in 


Brazil. Cable address: ARROZ 


Tanned Leather for the Manufacture of Shoes, 
Bags, Etc.—A. C. Pereira Gomes, Praga An- 
tenor Navarro 31, Jodo Pessoa, Paraiba, Brazil. 
Also interested in securing the agency of a 
U. S. manufacturer of Wheat Flour. Cable 
address: PERAGOMES 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 
Import from the United States: 


All Types of Optical Goods and Instruments— 
Carvalho & Reis Ltda., Caixa Postal 3313, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Mr. Leon Reis, partner of the 
firm is at present in the United States, and may 
be reached at | 70 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Typewriters and Calculating Machines; Zenith 
Radios or Other Portable Radios; Domestic and 
Commercial Refrigerators; Automobiles (Pref- 
erably Studebaker) — Heluy & Heluy, Caixa 
Postal 81, SGo Luiz, Maranhéo, Brazil. 


35mm Motion Picture Positive Raw Film, Kodak 
or Du Pont Ansco—Wishes to Import Urgently 
200 Rolls of 1,000 Feet Each—Macedo Valente 
& Cia. Ltda., Avenida Presidente Vargas 149, 
Rio ce Janeiro, Brazil. 


Iron and Steel Products, Galvanized Pipes, Wire 
of All Types, Iron, Zinc, Copper, and Brass 
Plates; Metallic Antimony, Aluminum Blocks, 
Flexible Rope, Lead Pipes, Copper, Tinplate, 
Rai's, Ete.-—Antonio Fortis, Avenida Joao Pes- 
soa 69, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. Cable address: FORTIMENTAL. (Also in- 
terested in appointing a reliable buying agent 
in the U. S., with experience in the above lines) 
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Radios; Automobile Parts; Automobiles; Trucks; 
Home Appliances—Wiederkehr & Cia., Rua |5 
de Novembro 887, Blumenau, Santa Catarina 
Brazil. 

Galvanized Pipes for Water Systems; Galvanized 
Plates; Tinplate; Barbed Wire; Tools in General 
—B. Lauxen & Cia., Caixa Postal 67, Carasinho, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Cable Address: 
BLAUXEN 


Pneumothorax Equipment; Electro-Cardiographs; 
Blood Pressure Testing Instruments—Sociedade 
Alveca Ltda., Rua Mayrink Veiga 4, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil. Cable Address: RESPIRADOR 


Rifles and Revolvers for Hunting, Calibers 32 and 
38; Also Ammunition for such Guns—Pereira & 
Cia., Rua do Nincio 15, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
\Wishes to receive catalogues, prices, delivery 
dates and minimum amounts for export.) Cable 


address: PERCOMP 


All Radio Parts and Accessories, including Ampli- 
fiers, Tubes, Wires, Ete.—Casa Edison, Rua 
Verna Magalhaes 65, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Men's Wear in General: Ready-Made Shirts, Gift 
Items; Worsteds Linens and Other Materials 
for the Manufacture of Suits—Irmaos Fique- 
iredo, Rua JoGo Pessoa 45, Aracajé, Sergipe 
Brazil. 


30 Tons of Galvanized Pipes for Water Systems 
(14 Tons !/.", 8 Tons 34", 4 Tons |" 2 Tons 11/4", 
and 2 Tons 2"); 30 Tons of Black Sheets, Any 
Size, Numbers 19 to 22; 30 Tons of Plain or 
Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, any size, Num- 
bers 20 to 24—Flaviano Girardi, Rua Auxilia- 
dora 80, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul 
Brazil. Urgent. Cable address: LEDA 


Creosote Oil (Large Quantity)—Eugenio Lobato, 
Sindicato das Indistrias Quimicas, Rua Dr. 
Flores 47, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul 
Brazil. 


Musical Instruments-——Eduardo S. Pitanga Jr., Rua 
Francisco Meyer 150 casa 5, Rio de Janeiro 
Brazil. (Wishes to receive catalogues trom 
manufacturers or exporters) 


Barbed Wire; Clamps for Fences; Galvanized 
Wire, Numbers 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18 
and 20; Wire for the Manufacture of Nails; 
Steel Strips for Baling Cotton; Wheat Flour; 
Cement—F. Brito Bastos, Rua Major Facundo 
364, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. Cable Address: 
BRITOBASTOS 


Glassware; Glass Novelties for Gifts; Chinaware 
and Porcelain; Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures for 
Commercial and Residential Installations — 
Paiva Foz S. A., Foreign Department, Caixa 
Postal 3935, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable Ad- 
dress: PAIVAFOZ 


Wheat Grain and Flour; Chemical Products; Fer- 
tilizers; Seeds; Foodstuffs and Preserves — 
Irmaos Carvalho Representagdes S. A., Rua 
Barao de Duprat 529, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (Refer- 
ences: The National City Bank of New York; 


CONTINUED 





Midland Flour Milling Company, of North Kan- 
sas City, Missouri.) Cable Address: BETHA 


Toy Balloons—Livraria Dania, Avenida Rio Branco 
501,. Santa Maria, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
(Wishes to receive samples) 


Toys; Home Appliances in General; DDT and 
Other Domestic Insecticides—Comercial e |mo- 
biliaria Labor Ltda., Rua Mexico 98, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. (Import and Represent.) Cable 
Address: JACAPE 


The Following Brazilian Firms 
Wish to Act as Representatives 
for U. S. Manufacturers: 


Construction Machinery in General, including: Air 
Compressors, Gas & Diesel Engines, Vibrators, 
Concrete Mixers, Drills and Jackbits, Road Con- 
struction Machinery; Automotive Lines, includ- 
ing: Light Trucks (up to 5 Tons), Passenger Cars, 
Auto Accessories, Ford and Chevrolet Spare 
Parts; Optical Equipment: Frames, Lenses and 
Cameras; Domestic Appliances: Mixers and 
Beaters, Toasters, Electric Clocks; Farming Tools 
and Fertilizers—S. Rangel & Cia., Ltda., Rua 
Buenos Aires 93, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Mr. Sam 
Levi, assistant manager of this firm is at present 
in the United States, and may be reached c/o 
Angus McKee & Company, 99 Front Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Approximate length of stay: 
till July, 1946. (Reference: The National City 
Bank of New York, Main Office.) Cable Ad- 
dress: AMERGEL 


Cutlery and Similar Instruments; Office Supplies, 
Stationery in General; Hardware and Tools; 
Gift Novelties, Plastic Items, Etc.; Fine Quality 
Rayon Textiles—Costa & Haesbert, Rua Senhor 
dos Passos 45, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil. Mr. Mario A. Costa, partner of the 
firm is currently in the United States, for ap- 
proximately two months, and may be reached 
at the Hotel Lincoln, Eighth Avenue & 44th 
Street, New York City, or c/o this office. 
Interested in purchasing the above lines imme- 
diately, and also in securing the representation 
of reliable U. S. manufacturers for future busi- 
ness. (References: The Nationai City Bank of 
New York; Bank of London & South America 
Ltd.) 


Household Goods; Electrical Appliances; Radios; 
Air-Conditioning Units; All Lines of Perfumes, 
Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals Suitable for 
Sale in a Drug Store—Representacdes Ribe 
Ltda., Avenida Nilo Pecanha 26, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil. Mr. William Verschleisser, partner 
of this firm, is now in the U. S. and may be 
reached at the Hotel Windsor, 100 West 58th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Wheat Flour; Barbed and Plain Wire; Water 
Pipes; Sanitary Fixtures; Cement; Shellac; Black 
Pepper—Silva Lima & Cia., Rua Bardo do Rio 
Branco 610, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. 
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